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animals, the sun and moon, etc., and enclosed within a
stone circle, which the Badagas claim to have been the
work of their ancestors, to whom periodical offerings are
made. At the time of my visit, there were within one
of the dolmens a conch shell, lingam, bell, and flowers.
The jungle Kurumbas of the Nilgiris are said to come up
annually to worship at a dolmen on the higher hills, in
which one of their gods is believed to reside. It is on
record that some Kurumbas, who burn their dead, deposit
a bone and a small round stone in the savu mane (death
house), which is an old dolmen. Writing concerning the
Kurumbas and Irulas of the Nilgiris, Mr M. J. Walhouse
says that " after every death among them, they bring a long
water-worn stone, and put it into one of the old cromlechs
(dolmens), which are sprinkled over the Nllgiri plateau.
Some of the larger of these have been found piled up to
the cap-stone with such pebbles, which must have been the
work of generations. Occasionally, too, the tribes men-
tioned make small cromlechs, for burial purposes, and
place the long water-worn pebbles in them. On the
higher ranges in Travancore, there are three of the so-
called cairns of Parasurama where the Mala (hill) Arraiyans
still keep lamps burning. They make miniature cromlechs
of small slabs of stone, and place within them a long pebble
to represent the dead." The conjecture has been made
that the construction of these miniature dolmens is an echo
from remote times, which keeps up the tradition of a
primeval usage, when the hill tribes were a great race.
The possible connection of the jungle Kurumbas with
the more civilised Kuruba shepherd caste of the plains,
between whom there is a marked difference in physical
characters, has long been a disputed question. It is
s interesting, therefore, to note that, in the North Arcot
district, the temples of the Kurubas are sometimes " rude,
low structures supported upon rough stone pillars, with a